May 1, 1874) 


NEWS THE CHURCHES. 


THE MONTH. 


No honours paid to the dead have ever done more honour to the living 

those so recently rendered to the memory of David Livingstone. It was meet that 
one whose whole life and being was devoted to philanthropic enterprise, who deemed 
no sacrifice of personal comfort or advantage too great to be offered on the altar of 
humanity, should, when his very life had been surrendered on that altar, receive 
from hia fellow-countrymen such a tribute of affectionate respect as should show the 
world that Britain ranks amongst her noblest heroes those who fall in the great con- 
flict with oppression, ignorance, and sin. To the men who, with their lives in their 
hands, go forth bravely to that conflict, the highest honour is unquestionably due ; 
and of such was that missionary traveller whose remains have so recently been laid 
amidst the illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey. A “good fight” he fought, and 
a great victory he most certainly has won. He has opened the way for the faithful 
preachers of Christ's Gospel to tribes and districts in the interior of Africa, which 
bat for him had been unknown. He gained the affection and confidence of its 
native population, and has caused a white man to be regarded by them with rever- 
ence and love. He succeeded in checking, if not in suppressing, the internal slave- 
trade of the country, that greatest of its evils. He has demonstrated that its central 
regions are capable of the highest cultivation ; and, from the papers he has left behind 
him, a vast accession to our knowledge of the interior and its inhabitants is confi- 
dently looked for. The honours paid to his remains by the corporation and people 
appreciation of the service he bas rendered to mankind. Still wider scope was 
afforded for the expression of these feelings by the residents of the metropolis, in 
that great representative gathering which, on the 18th ult, witnessed his interment 
in the ancient cathedral where repose the ashes of so many of Britain’s best-known 
and honoured sons. Men of all ranks, classes, and pursuits were there, combining 
in one tribute of respectful admiration to the noble-hearted philanthropist whose 
remains they then—sadly indeed, yet most hopefully—committed to the dust. The 
funeral discourse delivered next day by the Dean of Westminster was, in many 
respects, worthy of the preacher, the occasion, and the theme. It was throughout 
a beautiful and impressive illustration of the benefits conferred upon the world by 
the énlightened and adventurous explorer, whether the immediate object of his travels 
be scientific, philanthropic, or religious. How these three aims are often blended, as 
in the case of Livingstone himself, and how each is naturally related to the other 


two, Dean Stanley clearly and strikingly made manifest. How, throughout Living- — 


stone’s whole career, there predominated love to man, the desjre to advance good-will 
and peace on earth, to elevate degraded races, to emancipate the down-trodden and 
oppressed, and to promote the universal brotherhood of the great human family, was 

not less forcibly and amply proved, as will be seen from the portion of the Dean's 
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sermon which we give in our subsequent pages. In common with others, however, 
we regret that greater prominence was not given by the Dean to that motive which, 
in all such lives of self-denial, must ever be the highest and the most predominant— 
namely, the love of God as the Universal Father, and of Christ as the Redeemer of 
mankind. From this source only can proceed that love to men which is of the 
highest and the purest type—that love which dares to do, to suffer, and to die. 
Such, emphatically, was the love, and such its source, which, in all his labours and 
privations, animated and sustained the heart of David Livingstone. 


With a view mainly of arresting Ritualistic innovations, the Primate has at 
length brought before the House of Lords a bill for the better administration of the 
law in relation to the conduct of divine service in the Church of England. This 
important measure was introduced by the Archbishop om the 20th ult., in # very 
culties standing in the way of a due enforcement of the law, referring especially to 
the enormous expense and delay attendant upon the prosecution of suits im the 
ecclesiastical courts—the only way now open to obtain any decision on disputed 
points. Some simple, inexpensive, and summary mode of obtaining such decisions 
was therefore, urged his Grace, imperatively called for. He explained that the ob- 
ject of his bill was not in the least to alter or amend the laws ecclesiastical, but simply 
to enforce more effectively a due observance, on the part of the clergy, of those laws 
which undoubtedly exist. He disclaimed all desire to encroach upon the just 
liberties of clergymen, bat contended that it was a scandal and danger to the Church 
that its laws should be disregarded by any of its ministers, and that the positive 
decisions of its courte should be deliberately set at nought. To remove these evils, 
the Archbishop proposes that the bishop, with three assessors (two clerical, and the 
third a layman and a barrister), should constitute in each diocese a court, having 
authority, on the due presentation of complaints, to investigate the same, and, having 
ascertained the facts, both to declare the law and to enforce obedience to its demands, 
Any appeal from the decisions of this court will be brought before the Archbishop in 


camera, but only to be by him transmitted te the new Court of Final Appeal. A . 


more moderate proposal, in the view of the disorders which are now #0 rife, the 
difficulty of obtaining legal redress, and the ostentatious disobedience to judicial 
decisions of so mamy of the clergy, can hardly be conceived From. the Primate’s 


language, we should infer that it is introduced with the concurrence of at least the 


greater number of the bishops ; yet, from the remarks of the Bishop of Lincoln, we 
suppose that there are some exceptions, or that concurrence does not in all cases sig- 
nify approval. It is rather too late in the history of the “Catholic revival,” and of 
Ritualistic innovations generally, to speak of sv mild a proposal as this—the object of 
which is not to enact new laws, but to provide means whereby the old may be en- 
forced—as if it were a measure which could be pressed forward with “intemperate 
and indecent haste!” Such expressions but too clearly indicate the conscious power of 
the party who regard this billi—and would regard any other with a like object—as 
a hostile attack ‘upon themselves. In face of the flagrant attempts now being made 
in ‘many parishes to restore Romish doctrines and Romish usages, undisguised and 
undiluted, it sounds almost like burlesque to hear an English bishop in Parliament 
state that, in his opinion, the Ritualists have gone “ somewhat too far.” The Govern- 
ment, however, have proutised to give to the Archbishop's bill their full considera 


tion ; and, should they resolve upon supporting it, it may not improbably become - 
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Should it thos pass the Legisisture, another opportunity will be afforded to. 


those who profess implicit belief in episcopal authority of proving the practical worth 
of that belief by their submission to episcopal decisions. 


Judgment has been delivered by the Bishop {nm the case of the reredos at Exeter 
Cathedral His lordship repudiates with emphasis the plea set up by the defendants, 
that over the edifice iteelf, with its architectaral arrangements, the Dean and 
Chapter possess an absolute control. The Bishop, with Mr. Justice Keating (his 
Assessor), considers that his own jurisdiction, as Visitor and Ordinary, extends to the 
cathedral as much as to any other charch within his diocese. Acting on the Judge's 
opinion, he declares that the removal of the stone screen, with the Ten Command- 
ments thereupon, and the erection in its place by the Dean and Canons of this 
reredos, with its images, without due authority, was an act illegal in iteelf; and also 
that the images upon the reredos are themselves contrary to law. He therefore 
directs the removal of the reredos, and the images thereon, and the restoration of a 
screen without images, and of the Ten Commandments, at the eastern end of the 
choir. This decision, if sustained, will, of course, be » precedent in other 
eases, and, it is said, may affect « similar crection in the cathedral church of 
another diocese. Whatever operates to discourage the introduction into our churches 
of imaginary representations of angels and of saints, is so far beneficial that it checks 
at the outset that tendency to superstitious, if not idvlatrous, veneration of the 
creature, which images and pictures in such buildings foster, and which the Second 
Commandment so explicitly forbids. 


In days like the present, when the defects of all systems are dragged into the 
" light, and the working of their laws subjected to the severest criticism, those who 
desire the permanence of any greet institution act wisely in seeking out and fear- 
lessly exhibiting its abuses, with a view to their removal. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough, by his recent speech in the House of Lords on the laws relating to simony 
and the sale-and purchase of livings, has shown himself not unmindful of this fact.) In 
moving for a select committee to inquire into the whole subject of these laws, his 
lordship unflinchingly exposed the evils arising from corrupt bargains of the character 
above referred to, the inadequacies and incongruities of the statutes now existing, 
and the scandals thus occasioned to the Church. There can be no doubt that, of all 
needed reforms in relation to Church temporalities, a reform in this direction is the 
most imperative of any. As regards the abuses of the patronage system, the Bishop 
draws a broad distinction between these and patronage itself; regarding the latter 
as, on the whole, an advantage, both to the clergy and the people. Should the we 
appointment of this committee lead to future legislation, there will be ample scope, 
amongst Church reformers, fer the exercise alike of discretion and of zeal. Dr. Magee | 
himself, it is stated, has suffered from his determined opposition to simoniacal prac- 
tices, and his refusal to institute presentees whose appointments he regarded as 
corrupt. 


The English Independent and the Christian World think that the Rev. Dr. 
Blackwood’s resignation of his benefice is to be “easily accounted for on other 
grounds” than that which we assigned last month (p. 101) ; and they mention, in this 
connection, the invitation given by him, some years ago, to the Rev. Dr. Steane, to 
occupy his pulpit, and thé supposed risk of persecution which he then encountered, 

as having “cooled the worthy 
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clergyman.” Dr. Blackwood, in letter to the English Independent, vefors to all thin 
as “ inaccurate information,” and states more fally the reasons for his recent resigne- 
tion, as follows — 

“<1 should not, indeed, think it necessary to notice this subject, bat for one consideration—T 
mean your reference to my having admitted, four years ago, s Baptist minister, Dr. Steane, to 
preach in my palpit om a very special occasion. That occurrence had nothing whatever to do 
with my resignation. Whether or not that act did expose either Dr. Steane to the penalty of 
imprisonment, on the sole rescript of the bishop, ‘ without bail or mainprise,’ under the Act of 
Uniformity, or myself to some mysterious and indefinite penalty, by force of those canons which — 
1 believe to be ‘not law,’ are questions by no means decided ; and, in addition to my own im- 
pressions, I have weighty opinions that no such consequences would have ensued. At all evemta, 
there was no question of costs in thé matter ; and no question of costs or of penalties would have 
deterred me from ascertaining the rea) state of the law in a sifting lawsuit, had there been occa- 
sion. The Bishop of Ripon, however, did not cast Dr. Steane into prison; and he simply 
admonished me ‘not to do it again.’ Had he prosecuted for the act done, I should assuredly 
have fought that battle to the end. Bat Nonconformists did not seem to care for the privilege 
of occupying occasionally the pulpits of the Establishment ; and I certainly had no wish to worry 
my bishop by any new act of the kid™hen there was no case of conscience concerned, and the 


- law at least doubtfal. So there that matter ended, with my protest and reservation of my 


liberty, should the public good seem to demand any further mooting of the question. 

* As I have aaid, however, that affair had no bearing at all on my resolution to retire. The 
jodgment in the Bennett case was to me the culminating evidence that the sacramental forma- 
laries of the Established Church are not in harmony with my convictions. I forthwith announced 
to my bishop my intention to resign unless some satisfactory vindication of the position should 
ensue. A short time proved that nothing of the kind could or would be done ; and thereafter my 
formal act of resignation has been only delayed by peculiar parochial circumstances, with which I 
need not trouble you or the public. 

** As to the Bennett case and jadgment further discussion be out of place. Bat as 
I have pen in hand I would, with your permission, say that I cannot accept the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration, nor that of the real presence, nor that of a priest power of absolution. It is 
now a serious contest whether these doctrines be not justified by the formularies, and sanctioned 
or permitted by the law. A large and influential party openly acts upon the assumption of the 
affirmative. One ecclesiastical jadge affirms the doctrine of baptismal regeneration—another that 
of the real presence. The Court of Appeal seems astute to manage that ali questions threatening a 
disruption be left open questions. In the meantime, notwithstanding the faithful teaching of 
eminent Evangelical clergymen, it seems evident to many that sacerdotal and sacramental super- 
stitions are deeply and rapidly tainting the devotional portion of the Church, while this piebald 
character of its administration creates in other quarters a profound and contemptuous scepticism 
of perilous tendency. Under these circumstances men may differ as to a practical course. Let 
each be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 


For many weeks the agricultural counties of Suffolk and Cambridgeshire have 
been the arena of a severe social conflict, the issues of which may be serious, bat as 
yet can hardly be foreseen. The farmers and labourers are directly at issue. Through- 
out a large extent of country the latter have been locked out, their employers insist- 
ing on their abandoning the Agricultural Union, of which most of them are members, 
and foregoing their demands for a small increase of wages, together with allotments. 
Mediation has been proposed, but the farmers have scouted the suggestion. The 
Bishop of Manchester has thrown himself into the controversy, and published a letter 
which has attracted and deserves attention. He warmly advocates “ equitable 
wages,” and counsels the occupiers of the land to accede to their labourers’ demands, 
and to seek from their landlords some equivalent or compensation in the shape of a 
reduction in their rents. It can hardly, we fear, be expected that these suggestions 
will find much favour with the owners of the soil, although as yet these have hardly 
taken any part in the dispute. Large meetings of the men take place from time to 
time, but there has been no tumult or disorder.. The emigration agents are active, 
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and, should no compromise be soon effected, it is thought that many of the labourers 
will betake themselves to Canada. Much as we may regret the agitation of these 
questions, the result thus hinted at might perhaps be, for all parties, the best means 
of their solution. 


The Government of Marshal MacMahon has survived the crisis through which 
so recently it passed ; but it is, as yet, far from resting on a sure foundation. The 
disputes between the two monarchival parties continue to menace its existence. The 
Legitimists persist in regarding the Septennate as a personal and provisional grant 
of power to the Marshal, and as such, should he resign or die, liable at any time to 
be superseded. Having ulterior aims in view, they are therefore not desirous to 
place the President too firmly on his seat. They support the present state of things 
because the alternative lies between that and a genuine republic. The Orleans 
party (or Right Centre), on the contrary, having no candidate ready for the throne, 
seek to gain time, and to consolidate the present régime, hoping meanwhile to bring 
round the nation to their views. There can, however, be little doubt that the reac- 


tionary tendencies of the present Government are causing the current of national 


opinion to set more strongly than for some time past in a republican direction. 

Suspense and uncertainty still hang over the future of unhappy Spain. An 
attack, by the Republican forces, upon the Carlist positions near Bilboa is, as we 
write, daily expected, and the result no calculations can foresee. Rumours of com- 
promise between the adherents of the Pretender and’ those of Don Alfonso continue 
to prevail. 

The heat of the ecclesiastical conflict in Germany shows no symptoms of abate- 
ment. For their disobedience to the laws of the empire, three or four German 
prelates, one of whom is the Archbishop of Cologne himself, are now suffering 
imprisonment. Events of the most significant character in this stirring contest are, 
however, from their frequency, losing much of their impressiveness, and the popula- 
tion, even of those districts which are considered best affected to the Pope, manifest 
no signs of disturbance, nor any tendency to revolt, on behalf of their bishops, against 
the State authorities. The Church Penalties Bill, designed to uphold the supremacy 
of the Civil Power, has been carried in the German Parliament. 

Notwithstanding the protests and invectives of the Pope, the bills for regulating 
the relations between Church and State in Austria have, by an immense majority, 
passed the Lower House of Parliament, and, there is no doubt, will shortly be 


adopted by the Upper. 


THE LATE DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
Sap has been the singular lot of Africa. That vast, impenetrable continent has been 
for the last hundred years the peculiar object of the inquiry and the philanthropy of 
England,.as in early days it was to the civilized world of Rome and Greece. The 
great secret of geography, the home of the mysterious and beautiful river which has 
for ages veiled its head and puzzled the curiosity of mankind, from Herodotus down- 
wards, has laid a special hold on the imagination of this island, of which Herodotus 
- hardly heard. The condition of the African races has awakened a sympathy in 
English hearts which no Greek or Roman ever knew, and it was associated with 
memorials of those who have laboured in the cause of the negro and the slave. Such 
was the sphere to which, in its double aspect, was devoted the life of him who has 


the Funeral Sermon on Dr. tn by 
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rious river that has Jured on traveller after traveller, and hitherto baffled 
We trust that those wayworn feet now rest not unfitly on the dust of 


ence his own seemed to be bound up. 

But there was yet that other feeling, stronger than his thirst of knowledge, 
however irresistible, and his love of adventure, however indomitable, that drew him 
forth to these distant wilds. There was implanted in him, as a law of his natare, 
the love of man—not merely the love of human kind at large, but a love for that 
particular race of mankind which, by colour, by long oppression, by persistent 
resistance to the influence of civilization, has repelled and attracted the more privi- 
leged children of Shem and Japhet. “My practice,” he said, “has always been to 
apply the remedy with all possible earnestness, but never allow my mind to dwell on 
the dark shades of human character. I have never been able to draw pictures of 
faith, as if that could supersede Christian sympathy.” Most noble and wholesome 
sentiment—noble and whelesome not only in Africa, but in Europe—not only in 
Heathendom, but in Christendom. But in dealing with heathen, how often neglected, 
yet, for amy hopeful energetic action, how indispensable is it to dwell on individual. 
g i acts of kindness! He reiterated his opinion that their natural perceptions of good 
. and evil are not essentially different from our own, and out of this rose his fellowship 

| _ with them as children of the same Heavenly Father, and of the possibility of col- 
as lecting them within the fold of the same Heavenly Shepherd ; there arose, as he wan- 
| | dered om amongst them, the perception of a higher and yet a higher mission—a 


oor 


burning imdignation, a fierce determination te expose, and by exposing to strike 
fatal blow at that monster evil which, by universal consent, is the one prevailing 
_ cause of Africa's misery and degradation—the propagation of the European and 

Asiatic slavetrade. He grappled with it as with the evils of a deadly serpent,and 
4s it recognized in him its most deadly foe. Each strove to strangle each, and in and | 
by that struggle he perished ; too soon, alas! for him to know how nearly he had 
+} succeeded, but not, we trust, too soon for us to be assured that his success will beac- 
| | complished, and that the work which, in its commencement and continued inspiration, 


was the brightest side of the name of Wilberforce, shall on its completion shed the 
chief glory on the name of Livingstone. | 


lh 
| Niagara, which no eye of civilised man had ever before behele above t 
| sounding thunder roar of the cataract, and the plunging crests of snow-white foam, 
| Th 5 the steaming columns of ever-ascending spray, on the bright rainbows arching over 
| the deep, the simple natives had for ages seen the emblem, the glorious emblem, of the 
: Kng Deity—the Unchangeable seated enthroned above the changeable. To 
; his contiguous exertions—down to the very last efforts of exhausted nature—we owe 
| the graduk! limitation of the circle within which at last must be found the fountains 
| | of the myst 
them al 
! a Renpell, the first founder of African exploration. We cannot but think that the 
a aged chief of geographical science in England, if he could not welcome him back 
, alive, would have welcomed him dead to this his last repose, the friend in whose exist- 
| | 
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Buch he was as an explorer—such as @ philanthropist. What wa his peculiar 
place as « missionary? I can, in part, duly answer the question, for all these callings 
spring from the same root in human nature, from the inspiration of the providence 
of God. “But we should illj consider the claims of the famous traveller to be laid 
amongst us if we did not, in a few words, indicate his peculiar place in the glorious — 
company of those who have devoted their lives to the spread of the Christian faith. 
He was « missionary, not only as ordained for that work by the hands of a small 
group of faithful ministers—some of whom lived to see how he followed out the . 
charge they administered to him—but as fashioned for the work by the special gifts 
of his Creator. Preacher he was not, teacher he was not. His was not the elo- 
quence of tongue or pen. His career was different from this ; and by that difference . 
earned distinction. He brought with him to his task an absolute conviction not only, 
as I have said, of the common . , shared alike by heathen and 
Christian, but of the common of Christianity shared by all Christians. Born 
and bred in one of the seceding communions of Scotland, allied by the nearest do- 
mestic ties and by his own missionary avocation to one of the chief Nonconformist 
Churches of England, he beld himself free to join, heart and hand, with all Christians. 
For the venerable Established Church of his native land, for the ancient Church of 
his country—with one of whose bishops he lived as a brother through good report 
and evil—even for the Roman Church of Portugal and the disciples of Loyola, from 
whom in sentiment he was the furthest removed, he had his good word of commenda- 
tion. If-he justly blamed, he also justly praised. “I never,” he said, “as a mis- 
sionary, felt myself to be either a Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or Independent, or 
called upon in any way to love one denomination more than another.” Followed to 
his grave by the leading Nonconformists of England, by the stanchest Presbyterians 
of Scotland, all the Churches may claim him as their own. All English-speaking 
races may regard him as their own; not only those who nurtured his childhood and 
his youth, but those who, beyond the Atlantic, strove in his later days, with charac- 
teriatic energy and with marvellous success, to recover the lost clue to his wanderings, 
and to bring back tidings of his existence. 

Yet, further, he was penetrated through and through with the idea that the 
work of a missionary is confined to no order or class of men. As even from his early 
youth he steadily refased to recognize the opposition between science and religion, so 
in his latter years he hailed the evangelization effected by the trader, the traveller, 
and the legislator, no less than that effected by the professed evangelist. When, in 
one of his latest utterances, he expressed with enthusiastic gratitude his conviction 
that statesmen are the best of missionaries, he taught a truth which all Churches will 
do well to consider. 


_ . But the most powerful missionary agency, as evidenced both by his teaching 
and his example, was that of his individual character. “Most impressive in itself and 


in its transparent simplicity, is that testimony which he rendered years ago: “ No one 
can gain much influence in Africa without purity and uprightness. The acts of a 
stranger are keenly criticized by both old and young. I have heard women speaking 
in admiration of a white man because he was pure, and never was guilty of gross 
immorality.” When he first came among them he was reverenced as a man born in 
the depths of the sea, clothed with a lion’s mane, and compelling the rains of heaven; — 
but after he had long dwelt among them, he was revered on far higher grounds as a 
just and kind benefactor ; and when, in after times, the passing stranger shall look 
upon his grave in this church, and shall be told that it contains the bones of a way- 
faring man who perished in the remote wilds of Africa, that grave itself will be felt 
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to be the most enduring monument of his greatness. It is the most indispatable 
token of the devotion that must have inspired those African youths in the arduous 
enterprise of carrying, for six long months—in spite of all the natural obstacles of 
such a journey, all the inborn prejudices of ancient superstition, all the machinations 
of hostile tribes-—the last relics of their departed master. 

Now, one word in conclusion. Those African boys have done their duty. What 
is ours? We are told that the last words of the mighty traveller, in his lonely hut, 
were, “I am going home.” Home in both senses: his spirit to the home of his Father 
which is in heaven ; his mortal remains to the home of his fathers. He has come 
home to ua. Cosmopolitan, almost African, as he had become, let us never forget 
that he was bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. He never forgot his Scottish 
birthplace or his English friends. As his predecessor, Mungo Park, beguiled his. 
solitary nights of travel by repeating the dear lays of the Border minstrelxy, so David 
Livingstone delighted to recognize in the strange scenes of Central Africa an en- 
larged likeness of the vale of his native Clyde, a reminiscence of the Campsie hills, 
and of Arthur's Seat. He was one of us. Like Telford or Stephenson, by whose 
side he now lies, he was the builder of his own fate and of his own character. What 
boy is there who may not be inspired by the example of that vigilant industry by 
which, in his youthful days, amid the roar of. machinery, he picked up sentence by 
sentence from the book which his spinning-jenny was made to support? What man is 
there that may not be at once stimulated and encouraged by that patient perseverance 
-with which, in his declining years, counting the obstacles of time and space for no- 
thing, he toiled through ceaseless hardships—amid multiplying infirmities of body 
and mind, with the sickening sense of loneliness, desertion, and disappointment — 
towards the attainment of the work which he set himself to do or die? To all of us 
this is applicable as a lesson. Who is there who may not be nerved to the perform- 
ance of duties high or low by the sight of that lifelong comment of the homely maxim 
treasured up by him as the family legacy of one of his rustic ancestors, “ Be honest |” 
or those other words addressed to him from the death-bed of a poor Scottish peasant, 
“ Now, lad, make religion the every-day business of your life—not a thing of fits or 
starts ; for if you do not, temptation and other things will get the better of you”? 
English lads, of whatever degree, remember that such a one as yourselves bas achieved 
‘this famous career, has won this memorable name. “Strengthen the weak hands 
and confirm the feeble knees.” “Be strong ; fear not.” Such deeds as these arn 
the true Alpine passes and summits of life—are the true safety-valves for our island 
eccentricities. And when we consider the ends for which his life was given—the ad- 
vancement of knowledge to the uttermost parts of the earth, the redemption of a 
whole continent from the curse of barbarism and heathenism, and from the curse and 
wickedness of civilized men more hateful by far than any savagery or idolatry—then 
from his grave there rise not only to us as indiViduals, but to our whole nation and 
to all the people of Europe, the last prophetic words addressed by him, in the fulness 
of his vigour, to the great English University which paid special honour to his labours: 
“I know that in « few years I shall be cut off in that country which is now open ; 
do not let it be shut again. I go back to Africa to make an open path for commerce 
and Christianity ; do you carry out the work that I have begun. I leave it for 
you.” He leaves it for you, statesmen and merchants, explorers and missionaries, to 
watch over the fulfilment of those designs. He leaves it for you, adventurous spirits 
of the rising generation, to spur your energies in enterprises as noble as his—not leas 
noble because they were useful, not less chivalrous or courageous because they were 
‘undertaken for the glory of God and the good of man. ‘Sher 
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BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. 
BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS, OF TOKEI, JAPAN. 


Tue religion founded by Buddha, six centuries before the Christian era, which is 
professed by 450,000,000 of the human race, which has a literature perhaps larger 
than all other religious literatures combined, we shall not attempt to treat except in 
the broadest terms. Our object in this article is to portray the entrance and develop- 
ment of Buddhism in Japan, to outline its rise and progress, and to show its present 
status in that now fermenting nation, in which its latest fruits are found. 

Buddhism originated as a pure atheistic bumanitarian with a lofty philo- 
- sophy and a code of morals higher than any heathen religion reached before or 
has since attained. Its three great distinguishing characteristics are atheism, metemp- 
sychosis, and absence of caste. First preached in a land cursed by secular and 
spiritaal oppression, it acknowledged no caste, and declared all men equally sinful 
and miserable, and all equally capable of being freed from sin and misery through 
knowledge. It taught that the souls of all men had lived in a previous state of 
existence, and that all the sorrows of this life are punishments for sins committed in 
a previous state. Each human soal has whirled through countless eddies of exist- 
ence, and has still to pass through a long succession of birth, pain, and death. All is 
fleeting, nothing is real, This life is all a delusion. After death the soul must 
migrate for ages through stages of life, inferior or superior, until, perchance, it arrives 
at last at Nirvana, or absorption in Buddha 

“ The total extinctiin of being, personality, and consciousness” is the aspiration 
of every true believer, as it should be of every suffering soul—i.c., of all mankind. 
The true estate of the human soul, according to the Buddhist of the Buddhists, is 
annihilation. The morals of Buddhism are superior to its metaphysics. Its ocm- 
mandments are the dictates of the most refined morality. Besides the cardinal pro- 
hibitions against murder, stealing, adultery, lying, drunkenness, and unchastity, 
“every shade of vice, hypocrisy, anger, pride, suspicion, greediness, gossiping, cruelty 


to animals, is guarded against by special precepts. Among the virtues recommended 
we find not only reverence of parents, care of children, submission to authority, 


gratitude, moderation in time of prosperity, submission in time of trial, equanimity — 


at all times, but virtues unknown in any heathen system of morality—such as the 
duty of forgiving insults and not rewarding evil with evil.” Simply for the sake of 
conciseness, we have quoted the above from Max Miiller’s essay cn Buddhism ; but 
we have verified his statements from actual observation and questionings of priests in 
Japan. Whatever the practice of the people may be, they are taught, as laid down 
in their sacred books, the rules so eloquently summarized by Miiller. 

Such, we may glean, was Buddhism in ite early purity. Besides its moral code 
and philosophical doctrines, it had almost nothing. A “system” it was not in any 
sense; but its progress was rapid and remarkable. Though finally driven out of 
India, it swept through Burmah, Siam, China, Thibet, Manchuria, Eastern Siberia, 
and finally into Japan. But by this time the bare and bald original doctrines of 
Shaka (Buddha) were glorious in the apparel with which Asiatic imagination and 
priestly necessity had clothed and adorned them. The ideas of Shaka had been ex- 
panded into a complete theological system, with all the appurtenances of a stock 
religion. It had a vast and complicated ecclesiastical and monastic machinery, a 
geographical and sensuous paradise, definitely-located hells and purgatories, populated 
_ with a hierarchy of titled demons and duly furnished. Of these the priests kept the 


keys, regulated the thermometers, and timed or graded the torture or bliss The 
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_ ness and pain and grief, to die or be killed a thousand times, and finally to sink into 
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system had, even thus early, a minutely catalogued hagiology. Its eschatology was 
well outlined, and the priests claimed to be as expert in questions of casuistry as they 
were at their commercial system of masses still in vogue. General councils had been 
held, decrees had been issued, dogmas defined or abolished ; in short, the Buddhist 
missionaries entered Japan having a mechanism perfectly fitted to play upon the 
fears and hopes of an ignorant people and to bring them into obedience to the new 
and aggressive faith. 

If there was one country in which the success of Buddhism as a popular religion 
seemed foreordained, that country was Japan. It was virgin soil for.anything that 
could be called a religion. Before Buddhism came there was nothing worthy of the 
name. Day by day, each new ray of the light of research that now falls upon that © 
grey dawn of Japanese history shows that Shinto was a pale and shadowy calt, that 
consisted essentially of sacrificing to the spirits of departed heroes and ancestors, and 
that the coming of Buddhism quickened it, by the force of opposition, into something 
approaching a religious system. The symbols of Shinto are white paper and a mirror. 
Swarms of petty deities, who have human passions and are but apotheosized heroes, 
fill its pantheon, and the end and aim of even its most sincere adherents and teachers 
is political. Strike out the dogma of the divinity of the Mikado and the duty of all 
Japanese to obey him implicitly, and nothing is left but local myth and Confucisn 
morals. If the heart of the ancient Japanese longed after a solution of the questions, 
whence? whither? why t—if it yearned for religious truth, as the hearts of all men 
doubtless do—it must have been ready to welcome something more certain, tangible, 
and dogmatic than the bland emptiness of Shinto. Buddhism came to touch the 
heart, to fire the imagination, to feed the intellect, to offer a code of pure morals, to 
point out a pure life through self-denial, to awe the ignorant, and to terrify the 
doubting. A well-fed and clothed Anglo-Saxon, to whom conscious existence seems 
the very raptare of joy, and whose soul yearns for an eternity of life, may not under- 
stand how a human soul could ever long for utter absorption of being and personality, 
even in God, much less for total annihilation. But among the Asiatic poor, where 
ceaseless drudgery is the lot for life, where a vegetable diet keeps the vital force low, 
where the tax-gatherer is the chief representative of Government, where the earth- 
quake and the tai-fun are so frequent and dreadful, and where the forces of nature 
are feared as malignant intelligences, life does not wear such charms as to lead the 
human soul to long for an eternity of it. ‘To the Japanese life is to be dreaded, not 
because death lies at the end of it, but because birth and life again follow death, and 
both are but links in an almost endless chain. Herein lies the power of Buddhist 
preaching. “ Believe in the true doctrine and live the true believer's life,” says the 
bonze, “and you will be born again into higher states of existence, thence into higher 
and higher heavens, until from Paradise you rise as a purified and saintly soul, to 
be absorbed in the bosom of holy Buddha. Reject the truth or believe false doctrine 
_(¢9-, Christianity), and you'will be born again thousands of times, only to suffer sick- 


lower and lower hells, before you can regain the opportunity to rise higher.” This is 
really the popular form of Shaka's doctrine of metempsychosis. This form of Buddhism 
commended itself to both the Japanese sage and the ignorant boor, to whom thought 
is misery, by reason of its definiteness, its morals, its rewards, and its punishments. 
Buddhism has a cosmogony and a theory of both the microcosm and the macrocosm. 
It has fully as much, if not more, “ science” in it than our old theologians found in 
the Bible. Its high intellectuality made noble souls yearn to win its secrets and to 
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According to the best received authorities, Buddhism entered Japan through 
Cores, af about ap. 562. In forty-two years it bed mede such progress that the 
Buddltist priests or bonzes presumed to make the Emperor Suiko a present of some 
of the canonical books and images of Buddha Many of the court nobles hated the 
new doetrines, and, not content with violently opposing them, began to persecute the 
voteries of the mew faith, The country happened at that time to be afflicted with 
earthquakes, epidemics, violent storms, etc.; the people ascribed the causes of those 
convulsions to the anger of the Kami or Shinto gods at the intrusion of the new 
doctrines. However, ove Umaka, an influential court noble, put the images in his 
house and embraced the new faith. Peculiar prosperity seemed to attend Umaka, 
and he became one of the most zealous supporters and propagators of the doctrines of 
Shaka and his disciples 

The followers af six sects of Buddhiam entered the south of Japan and speedily 
overrun the country, advancing northward with the victorious armies of the Japanese 
conquerors, who drove the Aino, or aborigines, northward to Yezo, where they now 
remain, or tranquillised them and the places where their submission was received. 
At the end of the seventh century there were in Japan 46 Buddhist temples, 816 
priesta, and 569 novices. In the sixteenth centary, when the millennial anniversary 
of the establishment of Buddhiam ia Japan was celebrated, Buddhism was most 
probably co-extensive with the Japanese language. By this time the votaries were 
so numerous, and the priesthood possessed of such wealth, power, and influence, that 
the priests frequently decided the destinies of the country by ing \their sword 
and purse into the scales that weighed the fortunes of the ona’ which can- 


tended for the throne. Not.only did the monasteries keep whole armies in their 


pay, but thousands of the priestheod, donning helmet and cuirass, became soldiers 
themselves. Their power culminated shortly before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

The intense arrogance and oppression of the bonzes no doubt made the people 
glad to welcome che new faith of the Portuguese monks, and to be rid of their over- 
bearing native bonzes. Probably for the.same reason, the Japanese heroes, Nobunaga 
and Taiko Sama, professed friendship to the Jesuita. Caring naught for either 
Buddhism or Christianity, these crafty leaders were too glad to play off the Jesnits 
against the Buddhists Nobunaga, carrying his hstred of the bonzes still further, 


attacked their monasteries with fire and sword, burned their buildings and books, 


and slew them by thousands. Nothing that deadly hate, obdurate unbelief, bloody 
cruelty, and unscrupulous energy could do was left undone to harm the Buddhist re- 
ligion and priesthood. From the persecutions and confiscations of Nobunaga Buddb- 
ism and the Buddhist priesthood in Japan have never recovered. With the advent 
of Jesuit Christianity im Japan, Buddhism suffered by actual loss of adherents as 
much as it had by the crusade of Nobunaga. It is not easy to judge from the ex- 


aggerated accounts of the Roman Catholic historians what was the real number of 


converts ; but a million of nominal adherents to the faith of Rome is probably not too 
large a number. Native authorities declare there were two million Christian con- 
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verts ; but Japanese testimony, when given in large numbers, is worth ml. ) 

Afier the expulsion of Christianity, the massacres of the priests and the native 

Christians ef Shimabara, and the outlawry of Christianity, Japanese Buddhism re- 

covered in measure some of its former prestige. Iyeyas, the founder of the 
Tokugawa dynasty of Shéguns (Tycoons), had been much assisted during his wars by 
; the Buddhist priesthood: —Whea firmly seated in power, he rewarded them with 
immense grants of land, apd himeelf built many handsome temples During the 250 
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years of peace, until the deposition of the Shéguns in 1868, Japanese Buddhism 
enjoyed repose with the country, and little of note occurred. In 1869 there were 
168,000 priests 460,244 temples in Japan, of which about 3,000 were in Kioto, 


entered, instead of destroying, it had added to or coalesced with the prevailing super- 
stitions, and patronized the ancient deities and local spirits. There were “union” 
temples, with both Shinto and Buddhist shrines and priests. These were now purged, 
leaving only pure Shinto symbols and priests. Besides this, the Buddhists were 
stripped of much of their landed possessions and revenues, and were further com- 
manded to pay a sum of $10,000,000 to the Government for being permitted to eon- 
tinue their existence. 

A desperate effort was next made to propagate Shinto, to proselyte 
priests, and to convert the entire nation to Shinto. This gigantic attempt to 
a whole nation to a shadowy faith and an empty creed met with a and 
humiliating failure. In spite of confiscation and governmental opposition, 
is still the popular religion in Japan, and nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants of 
the country believe it as devoutly as they believe anything. The six sects which 
entered Japan from Corea and China have multiplied to eight definitely marked sects, 
having in all twenty-one “ schools” or sub-divisions. These have all a very large 
following, and hold the same social and pecuniary standing relative to the country 
and people of Japan as the great evangelical sects do among us. Besides these, there 
are twelve minor sects, referred to as “ irregular” by the respectable sects, and which 
act independently of all others. They are usually few in number, both as to worshippers © 
and temples. They are “ liberal,” “ eclectic,” “advanced,” “ radical,” etc., as the case 
may be. To specify their differences, supposed or real, or to portray the varied 
shades of doctrine, would be to expand this article to an octavo volume. 

The Zen Shiu claims to be the original sect founded by Shaka, to hold his doctrine 
in the purest and less defiled form, and to be the true and only “ apostolic succession.” 
This sect has six su>divisions, three of which originated in Japan. Its priests 

_ have w great reputation for learning. They cultivate the art of thinking and reason- 
ing, and pay special attention to meditation as a means of grace. The sect of Shin 
Gon was founded by the priest Kobo, av. 874. This priest is worshipped as the 
patron of letters and learning. He invented the kata and hira kana syllabary, 80 
universally employed in Japan. The great sects of J6 Dé and Sin Shiu also origi- 
nated in Japan in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Nichiren sect—probably 

» the largest and wealthiest of all the sects of Japan Buddhiste—was founded by 
Nichiren in 1262, and is a vigorous and aggressive body. It was especially active 
in persecuting native Christians in the sixteenth century. 

> The thirteenth century seems to have been the golden age of Japanese Buddhistic 
intellectual, architectural, and literary activity. The same period is noted as the — 
epoch in which the colossal bronze images of Buddha, so justly famous in Japan, were 
erected. The era of great temples and religious art came later. All the Japanese 
Buddhistic sects require their priests to be celibates, except the sect called Sin Shiu. 
In this sect the priests marry and rear families. The adherents of some sects Sat fish ; 
im others they religiously abstain. In most intermarriage with another sect ‘is 
allowed ; a few forbid it as sinful. One sect requires its priests to spend six hours | 


) 


the sacred capital of the empire. ee 
in 1868, and the reinstatement of the Mikado to his ancient power, a purification of 
all mixed Shinto temples was begun. A rage for pure Japanese ideas and institu- 
| tions, and a desire to purge the nation from all ideas derived from India or China, 
| seized the authorities in power. In many pleces which Buddhism had anciently 
| 
| 
| | 
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daily in reading the sacred books. The pricets of a certain sect will wearne silk, 
use no wood that is lacquered, stained, or painted. They do constant penanes, and 


_ eat no luxurious food. In nearly all the others, however, the bonzes take kindly to 


silk, good food, and comfortable clothes and houses. Some of the chief priests’ houses 
are very handsome ; and the bouze, in full-blown rustling canonicals, silken collar, 
and rich robes, is a sight to ewe the faithful Some of the sects are noted for their 
good sermons and good preachers. Usually the audience consists of old men and 
women ; bat I have often seen a thousand people gathered together, and in the large 
temples, on special occasions, audiences of two thousand are not uncommon. Many 
of the noted preachers publish volames of their sermons, but the classic or sacred 
sermons of the founders of the various sects are most valued. We may remark here 
that the Japanese sermons translated by Mr. Mitford and published in Vol. 11. of his 
“ Tales of Old Japan” are not exactly fair specimens of Japanese sermons. They are 
the prodactions of a priest belonging to the Shingaku (new doctrine), an “ eclectic” 
sect, not recognized as belonging to the Buddhists. The sermons in Mr. Mitford's 
book represent Japanese Buddhism about as fairly as one of Brigham Young's ad- 
dresses represents Christianity. Some of the sects split on the proper pronunciation 
or rendering of the prayer, Nanm Amida Butsu (“Save us, Eternal Buddha!) It 
is noticeable that nearly all the reforms or new developments are the result of closer 
study of the original sacred canon brought from India, some books of which are held 
in higher veneration than others. 

The plastic, elastic, and absorbent nature of Buddhism is shown in the fact that 
it has assimilated the indigenous local deities which had existed before its entrance 
into Japan, or which the god-multiplying Shinto system, which changes heroes into 
deities, had created or canonized. Hachiman, the god of war ; Daikoku, the god of 
wealth ; Benten, the goddess of Wisdom, are conspicuous instances in point. The 
general title given to those Shinto gods acknowledged by Buddhists is Gongen. Most 
prominent, however, are the Indian and Chinese deities—such as Yemma, the god of 
hell ; Kuannon, the goddess of mercy, etc. We doubt not that the Japanese bonszes 


_ will strenuously endeavour to compromise with Christianity and form new eclectic 


sects when the foreign religion becomes too strong forthem. Sanskrit is the sacred 


- language of Buddhism, yet it is very little studied by the Japanese bonzes We 


doubt whether one priest in five hundred could read the Buddhist Scriptares in 
Sanskrit. Not more than one in fifty know even the alphabet, although certain 
Sanskrit letters are found in every graveyard, and many of the old monuments, tablets, 
and memorial stones are inscribed in Sanskrit letters. Nearly the entire Baddhist 
canon has been translated into Chinese, which most of the priests can read with toler- 
able fluency. Only those books which originated in Japan, and were composed 
by Japanese bonzes, are printed in the Aira kana, or native syllabary, so that the 
people can read them. The Bible in Chinese is read by a few of the most intelligent 
priests and leaders, who now begin to feel that they must be informed as to what this 
With bitter jealousy and they watch the 
made by the missionaries, and they look with concern upon the 
and circulated translation of the Bible in the vernacular. 


Buddhism in Japan. It entered as ; i 


now a great tree whose roots penstrate every corner and island of Japan. Under its 
shade the Japanese nation have dwelt for centuries, but as a regenerating spiritual 
The Japanese people are gentle, peaceful, polite, 


; but in truth, chastity, spiritual knowledge, gratitude, active charity, positive — 
beneficence, they are sadly deficient. At its best, Buddhism knows not a Creator, and 


‘ 
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Baddhe is not a Saviour. Paradox thongh the words be, Baddhion is but 
patytheastac sthewm Japan needs to-day, as of yore, a Creator and Saviour. 
Theat Baddhism is tottering, and that Shinto = powerless to replace it, ave truisms 
that no cavefal cheerver writing from Japan need repeat. Beddhiem w tenacious of 
life, and may linger im Japan for centuries to come ; yet for years past the number 
ig daiby imevensing of those whe no longer use the vain repetition, “ Save us, Eternal 
Beddhe ~ bet for themselves and their fellow-eountrymen utter thet prayer in which 
eli Christians should join—*“ that they might know theo, the only God, and 


and pesung, and that 1! must now be “gene | the religious conditions of the elections, and 
calised,” and “rendered permanent” Oar | the State has but one thing to do—to make 
poor people! Many of these follies originated | known to the consistories and presbyterial 
during the war in half-maddened braims; but | councils the decisions on this subject ema 
when bishops preach up the Salette deception | nating from the competent authority. , . 
and the diggusting dreams of Marie Alecoque,/ As to difficulties which might arise on the 
bow cam we be surpriced at the double abyss of the application of its decisions, they 
opened before the multitede, who ruth like a} can be but of the contentious order.” The 
cataract down imto abommable superstitions | latter expression, of course, implies that the 
or fierce infidelity! © for Protestants filled | Council of State has to judge such cases, and 


and the darkness apprehendeth it not, because | present members of the Council of State. It 
it in alone. © for a revival of faith and love | stands in expectancy. Will the Rationalists 
im the Churches! A spark seems iguiting in avail themselves of it to bring new difficulties 


migrant population, and difficulties, moral and 
Chu er spir it ual, consequent godless poverty, 
congenial, although called orthodox, 1, how- at The 
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Jeeus Christ, whom thou hast sent "—New Yorl /ndapendent. 
FRANCE. 
[Prem cur own Correspondent | THE REFORMED CHURCH. 
Paris, April 17, 1874 The explanatory letter sent by the Minister 
SUPERSTITION of Public Worship to the President of the 
While the Bashop of Orieams has published | Permanent Comsmussioa of the Synod, expresses 
a letter appealing to common sense agninet surprise that any difficulty of interpretation 
are rife among the ignorant and superstitious | validity to the constituent Synod. “The 
populations of town and country, the Ultra civil authority,” he says, “ determines the civil 
montanes declare, through the “ Catholic Cen- | and administrative conditions of the electorate ; 
tral Committee,” that the emotion caused by | whereas the religious guarantees remain beyond , 
the pilgrimages hes been hitherto bat local | its ephere. It is for the Church alone to fix 
full with the love of Christ, to manifest the /| mot the Minister. Foresecing difficulties, a 
real life of Christ to this people! ‘The little | commission for the purpose has been ap- : 
candle bere and there sheds light in darkness, | pointed, composed of an ex-member and two 
bondage by the frozen atmosphere around,and| The Inner Mission of the Lutheran Church 
by the necessary but wearisome questions of ' in Paris has just published its for 1873. 
organization and remstance 
eit. The slender bess of the im- 
1,400 electors who have adhered to the new | dsiming help for their families: bat the : 
electoral conditions, oat of 2,572, and 200 greater part can gain bat 3fr. 50c., and their 
: mew ones have presented themecives. wives are ebliged to work away from home to 
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I wes to hear me, but 
season,” parents hed forbidden 
to return, One old man, 
of of age, said with terror, 
Om arriving, Protestant pastor was 
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seeking to im need, 
questions ; and 
out of 
exhansted, 
next day, 
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had held another 
in the open 
come to it—that 
persons, 
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) that which no effort of the parties concerned, Lhave been lately secured. For the Wal- 
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purchased a large building in the Corso aye a 
property, costing 8,000, | priest, rabbi pater all 
of Angelo, | thio ite either without ot before the civil 
— rm I | and legal form has been attended to, despite 
on the thoroughfare to the Vatican. 
ices might be at sufficient distance from they will never submit to such a law. 
one another, and I am happy to say they are ewo Nw JOURNALS 
have appeared in aid of the Evangelical 
pre movement. One hails from Trieste, and is 
that our and American brethren, edited by the Jewish missionari . 
are both in the field as purchasers, will avoid Italians, M Cotter end ory 
important centres evangelistic Oivilta eflited 
han lately broken ground in Italy, | i, called the Gavazsi of Southern Italy. 
lately 
under the care of the Rev. Dr, Vernon, who A now form of pricetly evangeliaation has 
resides in Bologna. Places of worship have been improvised. It would eat these | 
Milan, Florence, Rome, Ravenna, Forli, of Frame for | 
other mountain service a countryman, after 
Death has been busy thinning our ranks 
The Waldensian evangelist in Leghorn, Sig- of 
nor Rostagno, has been struck down ; as also 
Dr. John Maxwell and the Countess Morroc- 
chi, sister of Count Guicciardini. 
The question of 
EVANGELICAL SCHOOLS IN ITALY 
ot in Italy, on a small scale, continues to attract 
ifit, The Wi propose a aly, | 
matter is rapidly maturing for settlement, | the people of Dosso, 
in his diocese which dared to elect priests of 
oan annual monster | their own choice, and contrary to the sugges- 
Shien, tions of the bishop. As an excommunication 
at ant people, we must wait and see the result. I 
As shakes properly try to secure | should be glad to hear of « Christian evan- | 
representatives from the various churches | gelist being sent among these people in the 
Down near Salerno, the parishioners of 
gelists th from | Altavilla Silentina have also chosen a popa- 
trouble. . 
by printing the New Testament, by throughout 
of the Scriptures. It has a large balance A. 
Ths have Intely socured end | ection of with 
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and school-house in Naples, church on Pres Chistian Church to 
their own school property in Padua Fooma, 
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RUSSIA. 
THE STORY OF THE FINNISH MISSION.—Cowrmvzp. 


to the 


Berlin in January, 1861, 
the same 


‘the 


Society in Berlin, and resolved to furnish | placed on a station at 
money for the support of a missionary in this, 8,000 marks were 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 


_ About this time the society entered into 


Gossner Missionary | in March of 


| 
| 
Herman 
and arri 
year, W 
Hazaribagh. 
mu, in the East Inc ‘ermannsburg, and a similar sum 
| same time stipulated that, after | Leipaic Missionary Society. 
: they were to undertake the sup- In the former half of 1861, without any 
missionaries, and that, if judged special invitation on the part of the committee, 
several native Finlandere had voluntered to go 
| fot the Society. In | omt as missionaries to the heathen. Of these, 
| with this arrangement, 5,000 | however, only two could be accepted — 
sent to Berlin for the outfit of Alexander Malmstrom, from the Gymnasium 
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gotten being All 
been blessed—those previously 


As one of our evangelists 


young and old. 


ignorant wise as 


pow love its courts; 


sages ; the dull have beem awakened; those who cared not for God's house 


those who neglected prayer now jaim in it heartily, and great brotherly 


They have had a 


delighted to welcome and to talk to 


every day some come; 
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elesses and characters the Syrians have 
lives, and the and women, 
TCS writes: ‘The proud have humble; the 
revails’” 
: greatest accuracy. The 
proportions must not be ¢ , 
both on catanars and people. The prayers of the C 
| i forth on behalf of these mewly-awakened Syriana. 
. yesrer cmt this movement should be guided aright, so that, in 
imi 
t Two or three days afterwards, another one—not a Nagasaki 1 
ft to his own district in the country, called upon me He wished, 
§=Considerable numbers of the natives are ¢ 
ts me to hear of Christ. bat, a 
q there are others whose only object in view is to while away an 
a \ again, who, at first, one is tempted to believe, are really seekim 
1: \ soon discovered, are actuated by purely selfish motives—either 
; English, or else to enter your service as a servant.” 
ft | In the same letter Mr. Bunside mentions the case of 
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e@half years ago, was arrested 
avowedly om the charge of 
swords, but really om account 
to any, been just sat, 
Burnside, “ Mr. Ensor being 
of car consul, whe 
the subtiety of the officsale, and 
charge preferred against him, 
has been called upon to bear 
sack as would have 
fish Christian of lew 
was placed in coll 
irom spikes, thet 
in every sanitary or 
: been experienced to be realmed. 
ef a desperate horde of 
other times led out to examination, 
threatened, om more then 
others fed with such extremely dirt 
‘is a specimen of what the 
the last two or three yearn Thank 
opportunity, and that his | 
such wes the interest evinced | 
removed to prison in Kioto, t 
h which be pamed turmed out to 
ivations and indignities, and even, if | 
’ the three who come to read the Bi | 
of spirit axe peculiarly | 
AFRICA 
ee war will, it is hoped, lead to the formation of a sxtiled 
sepect of great success. The openings in Whydah and 
Rev. John Milum writes to the Wesleyan Missionary ; 
the capital of the King of Dahomey. Bat we have 
iendly. No Protestant bedy occupies Whydah, or Little 
ficld for labour, and the people are cfying, ‘Come over 
bbeokuta is a magnificent town. I bave given a tolerably fall eccount of 
» visit there, in my last letter to the secretaries. It is o@ vast Geld, im which 
re 18 ample room for the work of a dozen earnest missionaries. The people are anxious to 
receive us, and for this place the light of a brighter day is looming. The moral effect of the | 
victory over the kingdom of Ashantee will be very great indeed to all the tribes upand dows 
the coast, and in the interior. The opinion is pretty general among the old residents om the 
coast, thet had the war terminated otherwise, it would have been unmfe for Englishmen t 
have remained on the coast.” : 
The Reva. J. A. Maser and E. Roper paid « visit in January to Abbeokuts, having 
been invited up from Lagos by one of the chiefs. They found the native Church im « most 
encouraging condium, notwithstanding the seven years’ enforced absence of European 
public worship and of communicants was very gratifying. Having obtained permismon to 
proceed to Ibadan, they were on the point of starting thither when the despatch left. ri 
The writer of the letter from Central Africa, communicating the fact of Dr. Living 
stone’s death, was a negro, named Jacob Wainwright, who was tmined im the Church 
Missionary Society's. African Asylum at Nesik, Western India, and who, with five othem, 
was supplied by the Church Missionary Society to the Livingstome Search Expedition of 1872. 
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TO BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEMBERS OF THE ALLIANCE. 
' Tae President and Council, in view of the religious anniversaries held this 
a, the presence in London of | Christian friends from the provinces an 
countries, have resolved to te the members of the Evangelical Allian 
Conversarione, to be held in Hanover 
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PROPOSED SOIREE IN MAY. 
| The Secretary drew attention to the ap-| That the Council be the hosts on this occa- . 
ia proaching May meetings, and to the proba-! sion, and that they-meet the expenses, esti- 
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Alliance House, 7, Adam Street, Adelphi. d 


